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EFACE 



*\ (* Tf ‘Y' : ho is in the audience? Who isn’t? Why do people participate in 
V\ / \\ jj the arts? How can more people be attracted to our theaters, con- 
V V cert halls, and museums? Since early this century, the quest for 
information about the American arts public has sparked countless research 
efforts - from simple audience surveys to national studies - to gain insight 
on how Americans relate to the arts. If, as some suggest, the arts are an 
essential means for cultural expression, then the study of arts participa- 
tion is central to our understanding of American culture and its evolution. 

Interest in arts participation research has grown steadily since the early 
museum visitor studies of the 1920s. In post- World War II America, while 
arts administrators continued to seek information about their patrons, a 
larger constituency of policy-makers, educators, and funders grew active in 
the area of arts research. Changing demographic, cultural, political, and 
economic forces began to impact the demand for and supply of arts pro- 
grams. During the 1970s an emerging focus became arts participation 
research - the study of both attenders and non-attenders - separate from 
and complementary to audience research. With a broader context, research 
began to examine arts participation patterns in relation to the supply of 
arts programs and facilities, and myriad other issues such as music prefer- 
ences, arts participation through broadcast and recorded media, and barri- 
ers to increased participation. Tbday, such research is employed by local 
arts administrators as a resource for advocacy, facility development, cultur- 
al planning, marketing, and policy evaluation purposes. 

It is the goal of this publication to provide arts managers with an under- 
standing of arts participation research at the national and local levels. Tb 
this end, a two-fold approach is taken. First, the historical development of 
arts participation research is summarized in order to gain perspective on 
current research. Second, readers are provided with an overview of how to 
conduct an arts participation study. Thus, the term “guide” is used to 
reflect the practical applications of the information provided. 
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This report draws on the experience gained through numerous national 
and local arts participation studies, especially the nationwide Surveys of 
Public Participation in the Arts (SPPAs) conducted by the Census Bureau 
for the National Endowment for the Arts in 1982, 1985, and 1992 and the 
12 Local Area Arts Participation Surveys (LAAPS) conducted in 1992 by 
the Arts Endowment and local sponsors in each area. The first section 
defines “arts participation research” and discusses the reasons for initiat- 
ing a study as well as how to structure a successful research effort. An his- 
torical perspective on arts participation research is presented in the middle 
section, tracing the progression of arts participation research in terms of 
both knowledge gained and methods used. The third section provides an 
overview of how to conduct an arts participation survey, from design to 
implementation of results. 

1 i ffN] hroughout the report and in the appendix, numerous references are 
[i provided to a range of research reports, instructional texts, and 

its other publications on arts participation. Given the numerous 

demands on their time, arts administrators cannot be expected to have the 
time to follow the arts participation literature nor to possess the technical 
background to implement their own survey. Therefore the approach of this 
guide is to assume some level of professional assistance with research, 
rather than to spell-out every step in a hypothetical survey effort. This 
approach recognizes the varying research interests of arts administrators 
in different situations and allows for flexibility in the design of a study. 
Examples are provided throughout to illustrate a range of research 
solutions. 

Through this publication we hope to expand awareness and understanding 
of arts participation research and to assist local arts administrators in 
gaining fluency with the associated vocabulary and concepts. Armed with 
the background and technical information contained in these pages, the 
pathway to a successful study should be clearer. ' 

We are grateful to numerous individuals from arts agencies, service 
organizations, and institutions who shared their research experiences 
and provided examples of successful and unsuccessful studies; both were 
helpful. Special thanks to participants in the 12 Local Studies and to 
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representatives of the Bay Area Research Project (San Francisco), the 
Audience Research Consortium (Toronto), the Greater Philadelphia 
Cultural Alliance, the Cleveland Foundation, and others for providing 
materials and de-briefing their research projects. 

More than anything, this handbook benefits from years of Arts 
Endowment-sponsored research - from the 1977 Audience Studies of the 
Performing Arts and Museums: A Critical Review (DiMaggio/Useem/ 
Brown) which took stock of early audience research efforts, to John 
Robinson’s Arts Participation in America: 1982-1992. published in October 
1993. The insight gained through almost twenty years of arts participation 
research is vital not only to national policy-makers, but to local arts admin- 
istrators who strive to understand the dynamics of arts participation in 
their own communities. 



Research Division 
National Endowment for the Arts 
January 1995 
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rts Participation 
STIdies and Audience 
Research Techniques 



! “1T nformation-gathering is an essential element of good arts manage- 
|| ment. Since the early museum visitor studies of the 1920s, audience 
s j| research efforts at the local, regional, and national levels have explored 
the relationships between audiences, artists, and the institutions that 
bring them together. While arts par- 
ticipation was a simpler matter in 
the homogeneous society of America 
before World War II, the subsequent 
growth and diversification of the 
U.S. population has created a vastly 
more complex panorama. Today, 
policy-makers, arts administrators, 
funders, researchers and educators 
seek a better understanding of the 
forces behind arts participation and 
how they are changing or can be 
changed. 



Cultural diversity, shrinking leisure 
time, increased competition for disposable income, and other factors influ- 
ence arts participation patterns in new and unknown ways. Technology, as 
well, impacts arts participation patterns - both in the home and at the the- 
ater. How will the “information superhighway” impact arts participation? 
In a rapidly evolving cultural environment, the need to re-shape programs, 
re-focus promotional efforts, and create relevant policies levies a strong 
charge for thoughtful research. 




Computer Technology 

HAS GREATLY IMPROVED 
TELEPHONE SURVEY 
METHODS. 



Arts participation research emerged as a concept distinct from audience 
research in the early 1970s, when advocates and politicians sought to 
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understand more about arts attendance patterns to inform policy decisions. 
The National Endowment for the Arts conducted Surveys of Public 
Participation in the Arts (SPPAs) in 1982, 1985 and 1992 - representing 
the most comprehensive research to date on trends in arts attendance pat- 
terns and related subjects. Numerous other national studies have also been 
conducted by various agencies and pollsters. An historical perspective on 
arts participation research is presented in Section II of this guide. 

At the local level, arts participation research has many applications. For 
example, survey results can be pivotal in lobbying elected officials for 
increased budget allocations. Assessing public attitudes about the arts (i.e., 
programs, facilities, public funding, etc.) can stimulate cultural planning 
efforts and add force to advocacy work. Measuring trends in arts participa- 
tion patterns is a critical step in effective long-term policy development and 
evaluation for local arts agencies, especially in culturally diverse communi- 
ties. The uses of arts participation research are discussed in detail below. 
First, arts participation research is defined and contrasted to audience 
research. 

What is Arts Participation Research? 

Arts participation research focuses on the general population; both users 
and non-users of all types of arts programs. Three characteristics broadly 
define these surveys: 

■ A general population is surveyed, such as all adults living in a certain 
area. Geographies to be studied can range from small cities or counties 
to larger regions, states, and the entire nation. 

II Some form of random sampling is employed so that results can be 
generalized to the population being studied. (Random sampling implies 
that each person has an equal, known chance of being interviewed.) 

■ The survey includes questions about the individual’s participation in 
various arts activities as well as standard socio-economic and 
demographic variables such as age, gender, race/ethnicity, education, etc. 

Arts participation can include attendance at five performances, visi ting 
museums, galleries or historic sites, reading literature, liste ning and/or 



Studying Arts Participation 



watching arts pro- 
grams on broadcast or 
recorded media, and 
performing or creating 
art (e.g., singing, 
painting). 

In contrast, audience 
surveys focus only on 
known attenders, often 
only at one particular 
arts institution. These 
surveys are frequently 
conducted for market- 
ing purposes (e.g., to 
assess audience satis- 
faction levels), or to 
measure the expenditures made by audience members as part of an eco- 
nomic impact study. In 1985, the Arts Endowment Research Division pub- 
lished a manual, Surveying Your Arts Audience , to help arts managers 
conduct more effective audience research. That publication, much like this 
one, was intended to raise the standards of research efforts and to promote 
industry-wide consistency in data collection efforts by establishing common 
research procedures. 1 
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Audience 

Research 


Arts Participation 
Research 

-p ...Vi;: - |0 : i 


Methods 


Audience surveys, 
focus groups and 
interviews, mailing 
list analysis, etc. 


Community surveys 
(random sample), 
focus groups and 
interviews 


Research Topics 


Satisfaction with 
programs, reasons for 
attending, purchase 
decision factors, etc. 


Frequency of atten- 
dance, reasons for not 
attending more often, 
awareness of arts 
programs, attitudes 
about the arts 


Primary Uses 


Audience development, 
economic impact, 
testing promotional 
ideas, etc. 


Advocacy, cultural 
planning, arts policy 
development, facility 
development 



Audience vs. arts 

PARTICIPATION RESEARCH. 



The object of arts participation research is to obtain information about the 
characteristics of people who do participate in the arts and about those 
who do not. Results are usually generalized from a subset of members of a 
population to the population as a whole (such as a city or county). Since 
everyone in the community cannot be interviewed, a random sampling 
technique is necessarily involved. While other research methods (such as 
focus groups) can add valuable context to arts participation research, the 
“general population survey” is the primary vehicle for data collection, and 
is the focus of this guide. 



*A similar publication, Visitor Surveys: A User’s Manual by Randi Korn and Laurie Sowd, was published in 1990 by the 
American Association of Museums, and is available through AAM, telephone (202) 289-6578. 

O 
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Although issues addressed in arts participation surveys vary from project 
to project, certain “core” questions are common across most surveys. For a 
more complete discussion of survey design, see Section III. A few of the 
most frequently included topics are: 

2 arts participation via attendance at performances and exhibits, via 
broadcast and recorded media, and through creation of art 

2 frequency of participation 

• awareness of arts programs, facilities, and institutions 

• sources of information about arts events 

■ reasons for not attending more often 

3 participation in other leisure activities 

■ attitudes/opinions about the arts 

111 preferences for different types of arts programs 

Surveys covering these and other topics can incorporate standardized 
questions which have been used successfully in other surveys. A goal of 
this guide is to illustrate survey questions that have been successfully 
used in national and local arts participation surveys. The process of 
designing a survey is critical to the ultimate success of a research effort; 
there is no substitute for a rigorous and comprehensive research design 
process. The authors do not advocate wholesale copying of survey ques- 
tions from any source, although there is much to gain from the experience 
of others after setting your own research priorities. 

Why Conduct an Arts Participation 
Study? 



Usually, audience research is undertaken in response to a particular mar- 
keting challenge (e.g., to test alternative subscription packages, to mea- 
sure patron satisfaction levels). In contrast, arts participation research is 
used less frequently as a problem-solving technique and more often to aid 
in policy development. Results from arts participation research have many 
potential applications, including: 

Evaluation. Assessing the “state of the arts” in a locality or region 
involves arts participation research. Studying how the citizens of a 



specific area interact with the supply of arts facilities and programs can 
reveal important facts about the local arts system. When similar data are 
gathered over a period of years, it is possible to ascertain trends in arts 
participation patterns and begin to answer the question “how are we 
doing?” For example, communities experiencing rapid demographic 
change and/or cultural diversification conduct research focusing on the 
attendance patterns of key groups. Results can bring clarity to arts policy 
and may be used to support funding appeals for new arts programs, for 
example. 

Influencing Funding Decisions. Research is frequently conducted to 
ascertain public opinion on a variety of arts-related issues, often in connec- 
tion with ballot initiatives. Tax-based funding is an important source of 
income for arts groups in some cities. (For example, in Denver (CO), Fresno 
(CA), and San Antonio (TX), a percentage of proceeds from various taxes is 
allocated to arts programs.) As arts advocates seek to build a case for 
increased public funding, research is conducted to assess public attitudes 
about the importance of the arts and voters’ willingness to support a fund- 
ing initiative. Similarly, local arts agencies have used results from arts par- 
ticipation studies to strengthen the case for arts education funding, 
sometimes in conjunction with school board elections. 

Survey results, when used to influence public policy, may be subject to a 
high level of scrutiny, particularly 
from those with an opposing view- 
point. Understanding the methods of 
obtaining high-quality data is partic- 
ularly important when researching 
public opinion. In addition to explor- 
ing current issues, such efforts can 
add valuable understanding to the 
arts participation patterns in a com- 
munity. 

Evaluating Proposed Arts 
Facilities. Planning efforts for new 
or renovated arts facilities (e.g., 




California Center for the Arts 

Escondido, California 



Prior to opening in 1994, management of this new arts 
complex conducted arts participation research to evaluate 
the market potential for various types of programming. 

A telephone survey was administered to a random sample 
of 400 area households, probing topics such as frequency of 
arts attendance, other leisure activities, purchase decision 
factors, personal values, and attitudes about arts program- 
ming. Results helped shape programming choices for the 
inaugural season, as well as creative marketing approach- 
es and targeting strategies. 



theaters, museums, cultural centers) frequently include a survey research 
component. Topics covered usually include: 



■ current attendance pattems/facility use 
fi perceived need for additional facilities 
U preferences for site alternatives 

■ support of funding alternatives 

■ concerns about related issues (e.g., safety, transportation) 



The developer of a project (e.g., a Community Development Corporation or 
Redevelopment Agency) usually initiates the research effort, and the local 
arts agency is sometimes a partner. In a typical situation, research is con- 
ducted as part of a feasibility study. Publicizing results from such a study 
can help build awareness of the project. 

Obtaining Public Input for 
Cultural Plans. Numerous local 
arts agencies have undertaken cul- 
tural planning efforts which often 
involve survey research. In such 
plans, a community survey may be 
used to measure frequency of partici- 
pation, awareness of local arts pro- 
grams, adequacy of existing arts 
facilities, attitudes about arts-in- 
education, funding issues and other 
topics. The resulting data are used 
to develop priorities for local cultural 
development, such as expanded arts 
facilities, programs and events, etc. 

Other topics queried in a cultural 
plan survey might include sources of information about arts events, gener- 
al use of leisure time, arts participation through the media, attitudes about 
a united arts fund drive, and opinions about public funding of arts pro- 
grams. Cultural planning has been the catalyst for most of the local arts 
participation research conducted in the U.S. 




Anchorage cultural Master plan 

Anchorage, Alaska 

The municipality of Anchorage completed a community 
cultural plan in 1993. The planning process included a 
telephone survey of 350 randomly-selected households to 
measure arts attendance patterns, attitudes about the 
arts and arts education, preferences for different types of 
activities, sources of information about arts events, and 
other topics. Respondents were also asked about their 
willingness to support increased public funding for the 
arts through surcharges on movie tickets, video rentals, 
and cable TV bills. 

Results were used to establish a “Quality of Life” 
Coalition advocating for a stable source of public funds to 
support arts, culture, libraries, and amateur sports 
activities. 




NATIONAL 



Supporting Advocacy 
Efforts. A primary 
reason to conduct arts 
participation research 
is to gather data which 
can be used to heighten 
public awareness of the 
arts. In 1992 the 
National Cultural 
Alliance conducted a nationwide survey of 1,059 adults to measure the 
importance and availability of the arts and hum amities in their lives. 
Results were released at a press conference and helped to shape a national 
public awareness campaign. 



SURVEY 



Many Renoites prefer 
La Boheme to la ballgame. 






Billboard artwork 

DEVELOPED FOR THE RENO 

Arts Commission. 



Research can also fuel local advocacy campaigns. The Reno (NV) Arts 
Commission used results from a local arts participation study to design an 
arts advocacy media campaign. Reno’s particularly high literature partici- 
pation rate was the focus of radio and television public service announce- 
ments and a series of outdoor billboards. Survey topics relating to attitudes 
and opinions about the arts (e.g., interest in the arts, perceived importance 
of the arts, value of arts education programs) are most likely to yield 
results that can be used for advocacy purposes. 



A word of caution is in order about research conducted for advocacy purpos- 
es. It is incumbent upon an ethical researcher to refrain from designing 
survey questions to yield results the client wants. Thus, the real possibility 
exists that survey data may in fact be harmful to advocacy efforts, and the 
ethical researcher is obliged to report these results in an objective fashion. 
Substantial controversy can result from biased questioning and/or incom- 
plete reporting; such activity can emasculate any research project and 
undermines the credibility of research in general. 

Audience Development. Arts participation research can play a vital role 
in audience development efforts. While audience research is limited to 
known attenders, a general population survey can collect valuable data on 
both attenders and non-attenders and the factors that distinguish them. 
For this purpose, surveys can help to identify: 
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It awareness of local arts programs 

■ potential audience segments 

■ factors influencing attendance 

■ unique characteristics of local 
artists, arts organizations, and 
culturally-specific populations 

® issues related to ticket 
distribution systems 

Although audience development is 
generally a concern of individual 
arts institutions, local arts agencies 
can play a coordinating role in iden- 
tifying common research interests 
among local organizations, and in 
providing technical assistance. 

Local arts agencies can also use 
research results to help constituent arts groups formulate umbrella mar- 
keting campaigns. Key to the success of such efforts is the involvement of 
marketing professionals who can help translate research results into 
creative promotional strategies. 

In addition to the uses of arts participation survey results noted above, the 
research process, itself, can favorably impact an organization in several 
respects. In a broad sense, an investment in research is a commitment to 
learning. The process of designing a questionnaire involves clarifying 
issues and setting priorities. This process - whether individual or collective 
- can bring a sharper focus to organizational goals and a heightened 
sensitivity to arts participation issues. Staff, board members, and other 
volunteers can also benefit from an enhanced understanding of research 
methods - technical skills that may be applied to future management 
challenges. 

Assembling a Research team 



In addition to understanding the “what” and “why” of arts participation 
research, another key concept is the “who” - who can benefit from arts 




City of Oakland 

Oakland, California 



The Cultural Arts Division of the City of Oakland conduct- 
ed a telephone survey of area households in 1989 to assist 
with local audience development. Respondents were asked 
about cultural interests, attendance habits, sources of 
information about arts programs, and related topics. 
Audience surveys were also administered to obtain data 
from known attenders. 

Results were used to brainstorm cooperative marketing 
approaches for local arts groups and to shape a citywide 
“marketing and image enhancement campaign.” Outside 
consultants also worked with individual arts groups to 
evaluate survey results arid recommend specific marketing 
strategies and creative approaches. 
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participation research, and how can they be involved in the process? At the 
earliest stages of planning a research effort, a constituency for the project 
should be defined and a “research team” assembled. (Section III of this 
report provides more information about research planning and seeking 
professional assistance.) Creation of a committee or task force comprised of 
key individuals who will be impacted by the research is a critical first step. 
Composition of the group depends on the purpose of the research and the 
level of oversight needed. Stakeholders might include: 

II arts agency administrators 

S public policy makers (elected officials, school board members, etc.) 
f 1 arts presenters and producers (staff and/or board members) 
funders (corporations, community foundations, etc.) 

II media representatives (especially newspapers) 

3 artists (visual and performing artists, crafts people) 

□ tourism/visitor industry representatives, including local businesses 

The meaningful participation of stakeholders in all stages of research from 
planning to communication of the results accomplishes several things. 
First, the relevance of survey results will be enhanced if potential benefi- 
ciaries have a hand in survey design. Second, results will be more broadly 
distributed and better understood if more people have a vested interest in 
a successful outcome. Finally, a group of well-placed individuals can add 
credibility to a research effort. 

The research team may include individuals from a variety of backgrounds. 
For example, if the primary purpose of the research effort is audience 
development, the involvement of local presenters and producers (both per- 
forming and visual arts) will be essential. If the arts participation patterns 
of culturally-specific groups are to be studied, project leadership should 
include representatives of the cultures to be studied. If advocacy is the 
focus, business and media representation on the research task force will 
lend credibility to the results and facilitate their communication. One pos- 
sible structure for an arts participation research project is presented in the 
chart on the following page. 
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In preparing this 
guide, interviews were 
conducted with spon- 
sors of numerous local 
arts participation stud- 
ies in order to see how 
results ultimately 
were used and to gain 
experience which 
might be shared 
through this guide. 

Generalizing from the 
comments of research 
sponsors, the most successful efforts - in terms of actions taken based on 
survey results - were those which involved broad-based community 
involvement in research planning, survey design, and interpretation of 
results. Research efforts in Sedona (AZ) and Reno (NV) were notably suc- 
cessful in this regard. In situations where stakeholders were less involved 
throughout the process, survey results were more likely to be greeted with 
skepticism and less likely to be acted upon. 
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Consortium-Based Research 

Consortium-based research (where a group of organizations collaborate on 
a study) is increasing in popularity. In 1991, a group of thirteen museums 
in the San Francisco area cooperated on an audience development study 
known as the “Bay Area Research Project” (or BARP), focusing on how to 
reach more diverse audiences. A Board of Advisors was formed to oversee 
the research effort, which included one or more representative of each 
institution. In 1988, four Tbronto-based cultural institutions affiliated to 
form an “Audience Research Consortium” (see next page). The group 
received government funding to conduct an extensive multi-year visitor 
study resembling the San Francisco study but broader in scope. Other 
examples of consortium-based research can be found, including those by 
the National Endowment for the Arts and national service organizations 
such as the National Cultural Alliance. 



Collaborative arts participation research is a relatively new 
idea in the arts industry. The amount of coordination neces- 
sary to successfully complete a joint research project is sub- 
stantial, and with limited staff/board resources, arts groups 
can be reluctant to get involved. The chances of forging an 
alliance are greatly increased when a funder or other “project 
champion” comes forward (e.g., a community foundation, local 
arts agency, Chamber of Commerce). Also, arts participation 
research breaks the traditional problem-solving focus of 
research by forcing all participants to agree on common 
issues, all of which might not relate directly to their individ- 
ual concerns. 

Cost economies, however, strongly encourage collaborative 
research. In addition to arts participation surveys, such 
efforts can include: 

• cooperative audience surveys 

■ market area demographic and lifestyle reports 

■ analysis of overlapping audiences 

■ mailing list analyses using geo-demographic segmentation 
11 workshops and other technical assistance programs 

Research partners might include museums, orchestras, dance 
companies, presenters, theater companies, opera companies, 
art schools, and public radio stations. Generally, the amount 
and quality of research that can be accomplished by a group of 
organizations far exceeds the limited resources of any single 
organization. Collaborative research projects also make attrac- 
tive funding opportunities for community foundations and local businesses. 




Ontario Research 
Consortium 

Ontario, Canada 



In 1988, the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Ontario Science Centre, and 
Metropolitan Toronto Zoo formed 
an “Audience Research 
Consortium” to study how they 
might individually and collec- 
tively attract a larger and more 
diverse audience. After a compet- 
itive bidding process, profession- 
al consultants were retained to 
conduct the research. 

A three-year program of surveys, 
focus groups, and in-depth inter- 
views was designed to explore 
the demographic, situational, 
psychographic, and motivational 
factors influencing attendance. 
Results were published in a 
series of three reports. 

The project was funded primari- 
ly through government grants. 

To obtain copies of the reports, 
contact the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, 317 Dundas St. West, 
Toronto Ontario, Canada M5T 
1G4, telephone (416) 979-6660. 



The process-intensive nature of collaborative research is both a challenge 
and an opportunity. Typically, some compromises need to be made in sur- 
vey design, sample sizes, etc., in order to accommodate all participants. 
Working with a large research committee or task force can also be 
unwieldy. Project leadership needs to be clearly structured with carefully 
defined roles and responsibilities. 



SECTION II 






lthough arts institutions have been studying their audiences 



L ' \ since the early part of this century, it wasn’t until the 1950s and 
* Jfew 1960 s that broad-based audience research began to evolve into 



arts participation research as we know it today. While early audience 
studies focused primarily on the characteristics of known attenders, more 
complex issues faced researchers as the cultural diversification of the U.S. 
accelerated and policy-makers sought new and better information about 
the changing arts public. Research focus began to shift towards studying 
both attenders and non-attenders and the factors distinguishing each 
group. As the nature of arts participation research became more complex, 
research methods also became more sophisticated and scientific. This sec- 
tion traces the development of arts participation research over the past 
several decades, highlighting a range of studies and their contribution to 



With the establishment in 1975 of a Research Division within the National 
Endowment for the Arts, arts participation research began to be coordinat- 



policy-makers and the arts community, the Endowment’s Research 
Division has commissioned a substantial amount of research on artists, 
arts audiences, arts organizations, and related topics, and continues to 
play a central role. A milestone in the study of arts audiences was the first 
Survey of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPA) in 1982, which was 
repeated using similar methods in 1985 and 1992. Results from the three 
SPPA studies represent the most comprehensive data available on arts par- 
ticipation in the U.S. . 



the field. 



ed at the national level. Responding to the information needs of cultural 



Arts participation research at the local level is a relatively new idea and 
mostly the result of interest sparked by the national surveys. A variety of 



community surveys, including the 12 Local Area Arts Participation Surveys 
(LAAPS) sponsored by the Arts Endowment in 1992, have studied arts par- 
ticipation patterns at the local level and uncovered some of the richness 
within each community. From an historical perspective, these local studies 
- and future ones - owe much to the accumulating body of nationwide 
research sponsored by the Arts Endowment and other agencies. 

Early audience studies 



Arts participation researchers credit much to a seminal audience study 
published in 1966 entitled Performing Arts - The Economic Dilemma, by 
William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen. Over a period of a year and a 
half, Baumol and Bowen studied the characteristics of performing arts 
audiences, surveying 153 performances of theatre, music, and dance, in 
over 20 cities across the United States. Survey topics included basic demo- 
graphics, questions related to transportation, ancillary spending, frequency 
of attendance, and willingness to contribute. Results showed a relatively 
homogeneous, well-educated audience made up of primarily white-collar 
professionals with a median family income twice that of the urban popula- 
tion. The authors concluded that “Attempts to reach a wider and more rep- 
resentative audience, to interest the less educated or the less affluent, have 
so far had limited effects.” 2 

Baumol and Bowen’s work was significant in its breadth of 
data gathering and its depth of analysis; it was the first 
effort to develop a composite profile of performing arts audi- 
ences across America, and remains a landmark study in the 
progression of audience research. 

Numerous museum visitor studies were conducted during 
the 1960s and 1970s, although none comparable to the 
Baumol and Bowen study in terms of breadth. Around this 
time, audience research conducted by museums tended to be 
oriented towards visitor satisfaction and expenditure infor- 
mation to be incorporated into economic impact studies. A 
1969 study of 5,000 visitors to the Smithsonian Institution 




Survey Excerpt 

Q: Arts activities may include attending 
live performances of music, dance or 
theatre, visiting museums and galleries, 
listening to recordings at home, or 
creating art yourself, such as painting or 
playing a musical instrument. Would 

you say that you are 

[READ LIST AND RECORD ANSWER] 



in arts activities? 

Extremely interested 1 

Very interested 2 

Somewhat interested 3 

Not too interested 4 

Not at all interested 5 



2 Perform mg - Arts - The Econom ic Dilemma . William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen, Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1966, p. 96. 



